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class of historians of whom Alexis de Tocqueville remains the mas- 
ter with his beautiful work, L'Ancien Regime et la Revolution, and 
who have cast off the bonds of Jacobin fetishism, and so been able 
to comprehend and render sound judgment on the events of the 
last century. 

After the rather lengthy examination which I have given these 
three important works, I shall restrict myself to a mere mention of 
the following : Les Rens/es de Tolstoi, translated by M. Ossip 
Lourie ; Contributions a I'dtude de I'herddite et des principes de la 
formation des races, by J. M. Harraca ; Sanctuaires d' 'Orient, 
Bgypte, Grbce, Palestine, by Edourd Schure (Librarie Perrin). 1 

Paris. Lucien Arreat. 

PHILOSOPHY IN JAPAN. 

Tetsujiro Inouyd, professor of philosophy in the University of 
Tokio, read a paper on the philosophical development of Japan 
before the International Congress of Orientalists at Paris, in his 
capacity of official delegate of the Japanese Government, and we 
welcome its publication in the Hansei Zasshi, because the history of 
Japanese philosophy is little known outside of the Flowery King- 
dom. Professor Inouy6 is known as the best authority on the sub- 
ject; he has enjoyed all the advantages of a Western education, is 
thoroughly versed in German philosophy, and quite at home in the 
philosophical world of England and France. 

According to the prevalent opinion, there is no originality in 
Japanese philosophy; but Professor Inouye insists on the fact that 
although the first impulse to philosophising came from abroad, be- 
ing given by Confucianism and Buddhism, the treatment and fur- 
ther development of these great philosophical and religious move- 
ments were carried on in an independent way and produced original 
thinkers in Japan. We trust, however, that he would nevertheless 
allow that the first period of Japanese philosophy has been con- 
cluded, and that from the present day a new epoch begins. And 

1 The other works mentioned are published by F. Alcan. 
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there are good reasons to hope, if we may be allowed to express 
our own opinion, that the philosophers of the Japanese middle ages 
will be eclipsed by the philosophers of future days. 

The first impulse was given to the philosophy of Japan through 
a study of the commentaries of Shushi %zj- (Chinese pronuncia- 
tion, Chu-tsz'), the most eminent among the later Chinese philoso- 
phers who lived A. D. 1 130-1200. He is the classical expounder 
of the doctrines of Chinese antiquity, and he impressed upon 
China his interpretation of Confucius and of the old mythical tra- 
ditions concerning the ultimate ground of existence. 1 

The First Japanese thinker who became acquainted with Shu- 
shi's system was Fujiwara Seigwa ^]^®^, who lived 1565-1619; 
he was high priest in a Buddhist temple at Kioto, and was soon 
convinced that his religion which preached the renunciation of all 
family relations was wrong ; accordingly, he renounced his faith 
and became an adherent of Confucius. His most famous disciple 
was Hayashi Razan ^C^lll, who distinguished himself mainly by 
applying the principles of Shushi to the domain of instruction, and 
succeeded in introducing them as principles of education into the 
schools of the government. 

We may add parenthetically that the old Chinese philosophy 
is based on the conception of the Yang ||g and Yin $§;, which are 
the positive and the negative principles representing the male and 
the female, heaven and earth, light and darkness, etc., etc., and are 

commonly represented by a continuous line thus — and The 

Japanese pronounce the two words Yo and Yin; the dualistic 
method of Yang and Yin was systematised into a monism first by 
Cheu-tsz' Jgj i{5» and then by the above-mentioned Chu-tsz' fcj* ■ 

A new and a different line of thought was struck by Nakae 
Tdju If &($ifjf (1608-1678), a follower of the Chinese philosopher 
Oydmdi EEi§fjJJ (or as the Chinese called him, E£im59 Wang Yang 
Ming), a man of great versatility and unusual breadth of thought, 
who lived from 1472 to 1528, under the Ming dynasty. For the 



1 For further references, see Chinese Philosophy, by Dr. Paul Carus, Religion 
of Science Library, pp. 30-35. 
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benefit of readers not versed in Chinese philosophy, we may add 
that 6yom6i (Wang Yang Ming) attempted to reconcile Buddhism 
with Confucianism in a way quite analogous to that of the Christian 
sage Thomas Aquinas, who in his day undertook to show the com- 
patibility of the Christian faith and the Aristotelian philosophy, 
thus combining the religious sentiments of his age with the high- 
est authority of worldly philosophy as then understood. Yet we 
ought to add that while Thomas Aquinas remained a monk and a 
saint, Oyomei (Wang Yang Ming), was rather inclined to cultivate 
the practical side of his philosophy, for he distinguished himself as 
a public magistrate, serving his government in the capacity of gov- 
ernor of several great provinces, and gathering laurels as a victori- 
ous general in dangerous insurrections. In 151 8 he subdued the 
rebels in Kiang-si, and in 1527 he punished the savage mountain 
tribes of the northern Kwang-si provinces. 1 

Nakae T6ju, an admirer of Oy6mei (Wang Yang Ming), was 
not only a distinguished author, but, true to his philosophy, which 
declares that knowledge and action, philosophy and morals, re- 
ligious conviction and science, should be at one. He led a life 
without reproach and is counted among those rare sages who are 
considered models of moral life. Being a native of the province 
of Omi, he is frequently called "The Sage of Omi." 

Among the disciples of Nakae Toju are mentioned : first, 
Kumazawa Banzan $ftf|j!fS|lI| (1619-1691), distinguished as a 
scholar and diplomat ; secondly, Miwa Shissai H$foij&5il ( ID ^9 _I 744) 
the author of an exposition of Oy6m6i's philosophy, the "Den- 
shuroku," d£|f|$j which means "Record of transmitting practical 
morality"; and thirdly, Oshiwo Chfisai ^C*J§tJ»f&| (1794-1837), who 
is to be mentioned later on. 

The school of this great Chinese philosopher, Oy6mei (Wang 
Yang Ming), founded in Japan by Naka6 T6ju, has always played 
an important part in Japan through its influence upon the higher 
and better educated classes of Japanese society. 

A third school of Japanese thought was started by Yamazaki 

1 See No. 618 in Mayers's Chinese Header's Manual, p. 246. 
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Ansai Ul^HSH^ (16 18-1682), who was educated in a Buddhist mon- 
astery, and became the founder of a new conception which in prin- 
ciple is the most particularly Japanese philosophy possible, for he 
inclined toward spiritualising the native religion of Shintoism, and 
became the founder of a new Shintoist sect called the Suiga-shinto. 
Educated at a Buddhist monastery, he was once with his brother 
monks engaged in a deep discussion of philosophical topics at 
night-time. Suddenly his fist came down on the table and he broke 
out into tremendous laughter. When asked why he laughed, he 
answered, "I laugh at the extravagance of Cakya." He had been 
set to thinking about the underlying philosophy of Buddhism by 
the doctrine of Shushi (the Chinese Chu-tsz'). If in a Christian 
country a monk of the Middle Ages had behaved in this way, he 
would probably have ended in the fire of an Auto da F£. Not so 
our Japanese monk. He soon abandoned Buddhism and became 
converted to Confucianism, which, however, failed to satisfy him, 
and he therefore gave himself up to the study of Shintoism, the 
nature worship of the ancient Japanese, which he tried to explain 
philosophically from the standpoint of Shushi's doctrines. After 
his death, his school divided into three parties, one headed by Asami 
Keisai $? JL$fl0 (1652-1711), one by Miyake Sh6sai H*gf&^, and 
one by Sat6 Naokata ^%^_')^ (1650-1719). 

A man of great originality is Yamaga Soko Ul^^fj, who in 
his capacity as a general introduced a new military system which, 
after his name, is called the method of Yamaga. Originally the dis- 
ciple of the above-mentioned Razan, he followed the doctrine of 
Shushi, but he abandoned his former course and burned all his 
books, publishing in their place an abridged statement of his phi- 
losophy under the title " Seiki6y6roku " $gffei?g&, in which he 
criticised certain phases of Shushi, without being able to free him- 
self from its main principles. This change in his views became an 
event in his life, for he was banished from Yedo by the government. 
He fled to the province of Banshu, in the principality of Akao, 
where the reigning prince, Nagatomo, received him hospitably and 
respectfully. Here the exiled philosopher became the teacher of 
Nagatomo's children, and also of the chief, Oishi Yoshio, who plays 
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a very prominent part in the history and legends of Japan, being 
that nobleman whose forty-seven retainers avenged his death. As 
common criminals, they would have been handed over to the hang- 
man, but they were allowed to end their lives by the hara-kiri, the 
famous punishment of suicide which is allowed only to noblemen 
of rank. The generous treatment of these brave men, and also 
their attachment to their chief, Oishi Yoshio, which was well mer- 
ited by his kindness and justice, may be attributed to the philoso- 
phy of Yamaga Soko, who exercised no little influence upon the 
thoughts of all these people. 

As to the philosophy of Yamaga Sokd itself, we see little or 
nothing that differs from the views of Shushi (Chu-tsz'). His orig- 
inality appears perhaps more in his manliness and in the practical 
application of his moral principles. Professor Inouye" character- 
ises his doctrines as follows : "According to Sok6, the world is the 
great visible realisation of the two fundamental principles, Yin |£f£ 
and Yo JP| ; it is not the product of a creator, but is as it is by 
necessity ; it will continue to exist forever ; that is to say, the 
world is without beginning and without end ; there is a constant 
new formation, and the development is continuous; when one 
thing is destroyed, another thing begins to exist at the same time. 
Therefore, there is not a real end, or rather, existence is only a 
becoming." As to his morality, Professor Inouye continues : "The 
principle of morality is not different from the principle of the 
world. What, accordingly, is the principle of the world? It is 
the natural law according to which all live without knowing it ; 
those who know it and conform to it consciously are the sages. As 
to the principle of morality, we must recognise and distinguish hu- 
manity from justice ; as in humanity there is no limit, we must 
understand the importance of justice, for only through justice can 
we know to what extent one ought to practice humanity. The dif- 
ference between a noble and an ignoble being rests in that which 
is made the end of life, which may be either justice or personal en- 
hancement. The noble man seeks his personal interest in justice ; 
the other, on the contrary, knows no other justice except personal 
interest-" 
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Another philosopher of great independence and originality, is 
Ito Jinsai ffi]j%if^J£ (1625-1706). Starting from the Chinese doc- 
trines of the Yin and Y6, he proclaimed that the world principle is 
primitive energy, which appears in a dual form as the ideal princi- 
ple called Ri 3Ejg, and the material principle called Ki ^. His mo- 
nism is more materialistic than idealistic, for he claimed that 
"The material principle is not contained in the ideal principle, 
but on the contrary the latter is encompassed in the former." 
As to his morality, It6 Jinsai starts from the Shushi doctrine, that 
man's nature is in its origin absolutely good, and that it only will 
change through the manner of living ; but, instead of advising a 
return to the original nature, this Japanese disciple of the old Chu- 
tsz' insists on developing the character according to the principles 
of humanity and justice. His moral principles have contributed 
much to the enterprising spirit of the present generation, which 
sees a possibility of amelioration in the future and would not coun- 
tenance the reactionary maxims which are so prominent in the doc- 
trines of Chinese philosophers. Jinsai's treatment of philosophy, 
we are told, is almost modern, and shows much power and inde- 
pendent thought. 

The greatest disciple of It6 Jinsai was his son, Ito T6gai 
$l-jj|is|[jH (1670-1736), who as a scholar, although not as a philos- 
opher, is considered greater than his father. 

The David Hume of Japanese philosophy is Kaibara Yekken; 
fl® fat iff be was known during life only for certain methods of in- 
struction which he introduced into the Japanese schools. He was 
distinguished by great modesty, and became celebrated as a philo- 
sophical writer only after his death through his remarkable book 
entitled, Taigiroku ^|{§f3c, which means "The Great Doubt." 
Starting from the philosophy of Shushi, he began to lose faith in 
his methods, especially as to the doctrine of the ideal and the ma- 
terial principles, the Ri 3H and the Ki ^. He said : "In the world 
there is only Ki, that is, energy, which exists in a state of contin- 
ual transformation ; the two opposite principles of the Yin and the 
Y6 are found in this active current of energy. When we consider 
the ways of this energy which, soon becomes Yin and soon Y6, 
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we call it Do Jg, or reason" (the Chinese 'Tao'), which is the 
method of man. If, on the contrary, it is regular and well or- 
dained, we call it Ri, or the ideal principle. But the Do and the 
Ri are one and the same thing in reality ; and it is an error to con- 
sider them different. The Ki and the Ri too are one and the same. 
We should distinguish them only as being views from different 
standpoints, and we must not speak of their separation or combina- 
tion. But the Ri JjgT (the ideal principle) exists only as an attribute 
of the Ki (the energy)." Yekken, accordingly, makes Ki ^, or 
energy, the first principle, declaring that the Ki is the essential 
thing in the world and the source of all existence. 

As to the problem of morality, Yekken appreciates as the main 
virtue sincerity of heart }>£>£> ; the Shushi doctrine sees in defer- 
ence or obedience the main virtue, and enjoins that the sentiment 
of deference must be the basis of all actions. Yekken, on the con- 
trary, asserts that deference is only a means to attain the highest 
virtue, which is sincerity of heart. 

Butsu Sorai, or Bussorai Jj^tB.^ (1666-1728), drew his inspira- 
tion from Jinsai, the materialistic monist mentioned above. He 
does not enter into the cosmological or ontological promblem, but 
confines himself to the question of morality. And here he takes a 
peculiar stand which in some respect resembles the views of the 
English sensualists of the eighteenth century and their successors. 
He criticises his predecessor, Jinsai, for believing that morality de- 
velops internally through the inner sense of conscience. According 
to Bussorai, the moral law would originally exist neither in the 
heart nor in nature ; but it is nothing else than a product of our 
wise men ; and he declares that to govern accordingly is the busi- 
ness of the sovereign, and to obey it is the businesss of the people. 

The last philosopher to be mentioned is Oshiwo Chusai (1794- 
1837). He belongs to the school of Oyomei 3EfI§§3 (Wang Yang 
Ming), but he expounds the doctrines of his master in quite an 
■original way. He distinguishes between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm, making the former the prototype and the latter, as its 
production, finding the essential quality of the macrocosm in the 
principle of the great void ;jfc $§, which he identifies with the prin- 
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ciple of heaven. This principle exists in the bamboo as well as in 
the stone, and it is practically the same when we find it as the great 
void in ourselves, which is called the heart or soul. It matters 
little whether we say that the body is enclosed in the heart, or vice 
versa, the heart in the body ; both statements are only metaphys- 
ical contrasts ; there is in reality no difference. The great void is 
outside in the body and inside in the heart, and the one as well as 
the other is nothing else but the principle of heaven. Heaven, 
therefore, is not only outside, but also inside. In fact my heart is 
heaven, and all things are contained in the heart. If the heart is 
free from all base desires, the great void is present in the heart 
undefiled, which is then called spiritual purity ; if the heart is full 
of base desires the great void is not present, and the heart will then 
be unable to receive the truly good things of the world. Those 
men whose hearts rest constantly in the void are the sages, and 
they can with their greatness of mind guide and support even the 
vulgar, while the latter cannot endure the sage. 

We must add that Chusai is in some respects also a social re- 
former ; at least he showed his sympathy with the toiling masses 
by voicing their complaints and trying to improve their social con- 
ditions. Having expressed during the famine his dissatisfaction 
with the Government for not distributing to the starving populace 
either money or food, he made an appeal in their behalf, but was 
not listened to. To relieve the poor he joined a conspiracy which 
was discovered. Having gathered his partisans, most of whom 
were his disciples, around him, he was attacked and vanquished by 
the soldiers of the Government, and had to flee for his life. When 
discovered, he burned himself, together with his son, and died a 
martyr of humanity. 

In a final review of this galaxy of Japanese philosophers, Sok6, 
Jinsai, Yekken, Sorai, and Chusai, we are struck with the observa- 
tion that none of them dared openly to disavow Confucius himself ; 
all of them considered him a model of philosophy, and even when 
they disagree with his doctrines regard themselves merely as expo- 
sitors of his views. 

There is little metaphysical speculation among the thinkers of 
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Japan ; most of them are practical and do not leave the solid ground 
of the realities of this life. There have been Shintoists opposed to 
Confucianism, — such men as Motoori Nobunaga ^Cj§^^ and 
Hirata Atsutane ^fQi^ltL, who showed a hostility to foreign doc- 
trines, and endeavored to establish a peculiar Japanese philosophy, 
but upon the whole Confucianism remained the creed of all the 
philosophical schools ; the influence of Buddhism was enormous, 
but it remained limited to the religious life of the nation, and left 
all civil instruction to Confucianism. 

As to the future of Japan, we have only to add that the pres- 
ent is strongly under the influence of Western civilisation, among 
which during the last period German philosophy was perhaps most 
influential. 

We conclude by saying that Professor Inouye is not only a 
scholar, and perhaps the greatest authority on the philosophical 
development of his country and of China, but also an independent 
thinker 1 who may now be considered the main representative of the 
national philosophy of Japan. 

p. c. 
'Most of his essays appeared as contributions to The Tekugaku Zasshi. 



